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—and Everybody Else 
Seemed Speechless! 

























~but only Arthur 
could draw forth 
the sword 


W HERE is the child 
who is not spellbound 
by the marvelous tales of King 
Arthur’s Round Table? What boy or girl is 
not thrilled by history’s true stories of heroism? 

No branch of literature is richer or more in¬ 
tensely absorbing than children’s lore. Yet in 
this age of cheap comics and colorless, effemi¬ 
nate juvenile prose, parents have great difficul¬ 
ty in providing worthwhile reading for their 
children. 

Since the publishing of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf (Harvard Classics), appeals have come 
from all over the country for a corresponding 
set of books for children. This appeal has 
been answered, wonderfully answered, by 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 


If you have children under sixteen years of 
age, at least send for the booklet which tells 
you in detail about the Junior Classics. You 
are not obligated in any way by so doing. 


How many of these characters 
does your child know? 


Gulliver Little Tin Soldier Horatius 

Hans Brinker Sancho Panza Mercury 

Brer Rabbit Ulysses Ali Baba 

Alice Galahad Pegasus 

Little John Hansel and Gretel 


SHELF OF BOOKS free book for parents 


The Junior Classics 
Introduction by Dr. Eliot 
Reading Guide by President Neilson of Smith College 

In these books is the finest in children’s litera¬ 
ture that has ever been written. The Junior 
Classics contain not only the stories and poems 
that will interest your children most, but the 
absolute essentials of proper mental de¬ 
velopment. 



Now is the time for you to find out more 
about this wonderful set of books that 
will mean so much to your chil¬ 
dren. Mail the coupon to-dayfor 
the booklet that gives you com¬ 
plete details, and explains how 
you can pay for these books 
while you are using them. 


While your children laugh with Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear, and listen open-eyed to 
Andersen and Grimm, you will realize that 
education can, and should, go hand in hand 
with entertainment. 


P.F. Collier* Son Company,230 Park Avenue, New York City 
SribcTii ’drcSl’^he 11 Yo’uNG^FCU.KS^^'sHEL^ oTmOKsMSafor 
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The coupon below will bring you, entirely 
FREE of obligation, a most interesting 80 
page booklet describing The New Interna¬ 
tional Encyclopaedia and containing sample 
maps in full colors, full page pictures of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Famous Diamonds, Yo- 
semite Valley, Panama Canal, 
and numerous other subjects. 


Your booklet will 


•SEES 


SH 


of knowl^ge! n &?»d foryour^FREE 


A New Low Price 

for the greatest source of complete 
up-to-date information on all subjects 

IpiilfSpigl 

The New Popular-Priced Edition of 

THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

■ ' m 


FREE—80 Page Booklet’S™ 


Have we sent 
vour FREE 
copy yet? 

















“I would not 
exchange it— 

said Andrew Carnegie 

for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man” 


WHAT IS “IT?” 



C ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; 

but there was one thing which he 
valued even more. 

As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest 
in him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and choice of 
books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a taste 
for literature which I would not exchange 
for all the millions ever amassed by man. 
Life would be quite intolerable without it.” 


You know something about this great 
library already, but you owe it to yourself 
to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot’s own 
words. The story is printed in a free book 
“ Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 

This handsome and famous book tells 
how Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching, selected for you the 
few really great books that everyone must 
know to be well-read, and how in only 
fifteen minutes a day you can gain from 
this wasteless library the broad viewpoint 
and the culture that are the tools of success 
in modern life. 


What Colonel Anderson did for Car¬ 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 
of Harvard University, has done for busy 
men and women everywhere. The free 
book offered below gives the secret by 
which anyone may acquire a real taste for 
literature; it gives the scope and purpose 
of the most famous library in the world. 

DR. ELIOT’S 

FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


:e 1875, P. F. Collier and Son Company have published good 
And Collier's furthers the cause of good reading by offer- 
IU the plan which enables you to pay for the books while 


Let this FREE book tell the story 

There’s no obligation 
—just mail the cou¬ 
pon to-day and it will 
ie to you by return 
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What I Think of 
Pelmanism 

By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


JL is going to strike at the very roots of individual failure, for 
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Only once in 50 years comes 
a Book Bargain like this! 



Special Cash Price S5.00(s syS s) 



















































The MEXICO of loc/oy 


Its Race Heritage and Its Political, Economic and Social Systems 
By THOMAS F, LEE 
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The MEXICO of To-day 

Its Race Heritage and Its Political, Economic and Social Systems 


N THE map Mexico 
looks like a horn of 
plenty with its mouth opening to the 
Rio Grande. Into the curve of the 
horn, on the east, fits the Gulf of Mexico. To 
the south and west is Guatemala and the Pacific. 

Bulging up from its center and running through 
it from north to south is a broken plateau from 
one to eighteen thousand feet in height—a moun¬ 
tain or desert table, ninety-five per cent of which 
cannot be cultivated. This plateau covers by far 
the greater part of Mexico. 

Between the walls of this table and the Pacific 
is a narrow bench of alluvial land. A much wider 
strip lies between the plateau walls and the Gulf. 

Economically the horn of plenty as a sym¬ 


bol of Mexico is misleading. 
Through her history, Mexico's 
sinister problem has been to keep one leap ahead 
of famine. The great mass of her people seldom 
know the satisfaction of a full stomach. This is 
not so much the fault of soil and climate as of 
race heritage and government. 

I seldom speak of Mexico but someone echoes: 
“It’s a very rich country, isn’t it?” 

The trouble and futility of explanation has 
allowed this myth to gain popular credence. It 
is rich in mineral products—gold, silver, copper 
and oil—but great mineral wealth which can be 
exploited only by large capital has generally 
demoralized rather than given prosperity to poor 
and bankrupt nations. 


By THOMAS F. LEE 
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Mexico’s area is more than 700,000 square 
miles. Scarcely five per cent of that—an area not 
so large as Ohio—is arable and potentially pro¬ 
ductive. The ninety-five per cent is made up of 
desert, mountains and hot, unhealthful lowlands 
in which ordinary farming operations may not 
be successfully carried on without great capital. 
It is true that Mexico boasts some of the rich¬ 
est and most productive areas 'n the world, but 
these are restricted as 
above stated. 

unified nation; it is a 
collection of loosely 
connected communities, 
each with its own sep¬ 
arate customs, folk¬ 
ways and life. More 


than twenty-six different languages or dialects 
are spoken in the republic by as many different 
tribes, each of which refers to its own little 
valley or locality as "mi sierra” (my country)— 
if they speak Spanish. The rest of Mexico is 
as foreign to them as Canada is to us. 

These "commidades," or communities, belong 
to various tribes and are worked in common for 
the general good. Sometimes great haciendas 
(plantations) lap over these Indian communi¬ 
ties, but since the proprietor has far more land 
than he can use and since he needs labor the 
community life is seldom disturbed. Attempts 
have been made by certain administrations 
to buy or subdivide these communities, but the 
effect upon the Indian and his folk-ways has 
been non-appreciable. He has gone on cultivat¬ 
ing his little milpa of corn and living as before. 
Four hundred years of domination by a handful 
of Spaniards and a larger group of half-breeds has 
done little to change the Indian. He is still a 
pagan barbarian who, even after years of Cathol¬ 
icism, still worships his ancient gods. 
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Mexico is an Indian country. Most people 
think of it as Spanish—thereby getting a first 
false impression, which helps them on the way 
to a final false conclusion. 

In Mexico to-day an estimate of two per cent 
of the population would greatly exaggerate the 
number of white people or men of superior race 
types. Thirty-five per cent of the population 
would likewise be an exaggerated estimate of 
the number of half-breeds, or mestizos —those in 
whom some white blood dilutes the Indian 
strain. The remaining sixty-three per cent is an 
inert, illiterate Indian mass not at all concerned 
with politics, education or progress. It is a mass 
that is solely interested in procuring the bare 
means of existence for the day and hour, and 
in warding off evil or inviting good by placating 
some particular demon or by worshiping or flat¬ 
tering some particular saint. This is not done 
with much thought of the hereafter but solely 
to avoid disaster in the present. 

During the three hundred years of Spanish 
rule the country was cut up into enormous grants 
which were parceled out to favorites of the 
crown. These grants in turn were subdivided 
into great holdings called haciendas and be¬ 
came the property of henchmen of the favorites. 
Upon each of such tracts there were generally 
large numbers of Indians who “went with the 
land.” They became serfs or peons who looked 
to the master or patron for the petty needs of 
their sordid lives. These Indians, in addition to 
producing food for their own livelihood, in the 
aggregate produced a considerable surplus which 
helped to enrich the haciendado, or landowner, 
and supply Mexico’s general needs. 


Like the feudal system of 
old, these serfs or peons were 
called upon to fight for the mas¬ 
ter—to defend his possessions or 
to make war upon others. The 
primitive government really re¬ 
volved about these feudal lords. 

Of course in each great section 
of the country there would de¬ 
velop one man stronger than 
the rest who came to be the 
powerful cacique, or headman, of 
that section. These conditions 
apply to-day. 

The Indian, therefore, never 
thinks of the government or, 
above that, of the “president” 

—he thinks only of his own 
patron or master and fights for 

An army in those days and 
in fact to the present time is not 
an organization of so many bri¬ 
gades—it is still, in large meas¬ 
ure, a group of caciques with their 
henchmen, peons and Indians. One of the greatest 
problems of the Mexican “president” always 
has been to provide sufficient loot or income to 
keep these caciques, or generals, from turning 
against him and starting another revolution. 

In the great mass of the people—in seventy- 
five per cent of them—there is no national con¬ 
sciousness, there is no patriotism, as we under¬ 
stand it. The common soldier never fights for a 
principle—always does he give himself for some 
person, usually the petty official closest to him. 
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Let us glance at the historical background: 

There was as much difference between the 
Spanish Conquistadores as there was between the 
various tribes which they conquered. Basque, 
Castillian and Andalusian were as different from 
each other as were the warlike Yaquis, the 
Tarascans or the peaceful Mayas. Just as there 
was a strong African element (Berber) in the 
Spaniard, so there was a strong Asiatic element 


in many of the conquered Indian tribes, nota¬ 
bly the Tarascans, whose features and language 
clearly indicate Oriental origin. 

The Aztecs and Mayas boasted cities, dynas¬ 
ties, armies and picture writing. The Spaniards 
subdued them with ridiculous ease and then took 
the conquered women as mates. The resulting 
half-caste race was therefore of curious origin, 
its root leading back into the patios of Spain, the 
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huts of North Africa, into China perhaps, and 
into varied race elements in Mexico itself. 
Withal, the percentage of whites has always been 
very small. Upon this curious mixture of races 
Spain imposed a religion with the Church as the 
center of colonial life, a political system in which 
the people had no voice, laws or language. 

Spain exploited these colonies for 300 years, 
but freedom came to them during Spain’s em¬ 
barrassment following the Napoleonic Wars. 
During this struggle most of the white race of 
that day were exterminated, so that the Mexican 
republic began with a few whites, a larger group 
of half-breeds and a great Indian mass with no 
thought or conception of freedom or national life 
or political procedure. The inevitable followed: 

The strongest man, the cacique Iturbide, be¬ 
came first ruler. He was overthrown and exe¬ 
cuted within three years, and thereafter, for a 
score of years, Mexican history was a succession 
of dictatorships followed by chaos and anarchy; 
but always with Santa Ana, that sinister cacique, 
dominating the background. 

In 1839 Benito Juarez, a half-breed Indian, 
started the liberal movement. He was to be the 
redeemer of the Indians. He was against the 
Church and the money classes, but in spite of the 
veneration in which Juarez is held in Mexico to 
this day he brought the republic to the verge 
of ruin. Mexico, bankrupt, was pounced upon by 
France, England and Spain. The last two with¬ 
drew at the final moment but France went in, and 
in time Maximilian ruled the land of Montezuma. 

Our own Civil War over, Washington brought 


diplomatic pressure to bear against French occu¬ 
pation. Juarez proclaimed himself dictator. The 
French withdrew their support, and Maximilian 
was captured by the Mexican revolutionists and 
executed on the Hill of the Bells. 

Then came Diaz out of Oaxaca. 

This half-breed Indian who was to play such 
a dramatic role in his country’s affairs was born 
in 1830 and brought up in poverty. Stem and 
gloomy, he had the courage of the Spaniard and 
the subtle traits of the Indian. He ruled from 
1876 to 1880 and from 1884 to 1909. 

When he came into power the country was 
disorganized and divided among a number of 
caciques. Credit was nil; civilization itself was 
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at low ebb. Diaz was not a dreamer. He thought 
concretely. He pondered carefully and acted 
quickly. His motto was: “Little politics and 
much administration.” He knew his people; 
the composite mind of that great Indian mass was 
open to him. He knew their wants and supplied 
them in measure. He understood the vanity and 
ambition of the cacique and either destroyed him 
or pressed him into his own service. 

The Diaz administration is probably the most 
remarkable example of enforced peace, use of 
capital in the development of material riches and 
beneficent administration that the Western Hem¬ 
isphere has seen. He built port works, irrigation 
projects, magnificent public buildings, railways 
and power plants. Working with a little handful 
of whites and a few brilliant half-breeds he gave 
his country high credit and commanded for it 
the world’s respect. Under him education, art 
and letters flourished and the great Indian mass 
had food, clothing and shelter bought with their 
own effort. With sound money, a notable finance 
minister and foreign capital he built a practical 
republic, a quiet and peaceful state. 

Diaz united the scattered communities of his 
nation politically but not actually. With money 
or reward he compelled the loyalty o? those 
who secretly planned revolt. He could make 
them respect him, recognize him, but he could not 
compel them to recognize each other. He gave his 


people wealth and peace, but as he grew old 
there were those who dared to think of usurping 
his place. Madero, a spiritualist and idealist, 
sought to free the Indian from peonage and eco¬ 
nomic and political ills by spreading over them 
the cult of democracy, forgetting that democ¬ 
racy implies an intelligent proletariat capable of 
thought, decision and the ability to select. 

Porfirio Diaz left a national credit and a 
treasury bulging with millions of surplus pesos. 
Madero, the idealist, provided a government 
marked by weakness, incompetency and an un¬ 
precedented orgy of graft and corruption before 
he was assassinated and removed from the arena. 

Then followed the fighting General Huerta, 
endeavoring to reestablish Diaz autocracy; after 
him, Carranza, sponsored by President Woodrow 
Wilson, and really a tool of the radical party; 
then Obregon, and now Calles, both of the last 
named advanced radicals. 

On all sides to-day we hear the question: 
“What’s the matter with Mexico?” 

The answer is simple to those who are famil¬ 
iar with Mexican history, customs, culture and 
psychology—it is difficult for those who try to 
measure Aztec Indian psychology with a New 
England yardstick. To understand, one must 
throw aside standards from which we are ac¬ 
customed to form conclusions. We must change 
our conception of government, political systems. 
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social customs, civilization and culture and most 
of our inherited ideals. Take these facts, and 
with them build your new picture: 

Mexico is an Indian country and the tradi¬ 
tions of her masses come down from Toltec and 

About a third of her people are half-breeds— 
mestizos —descendants of Indian and white. Only 
two men in one hundred are of the white race. 
Blended in with Indian and white is a liberal 
admixture of Asiatic and African blood. 

The Mexican people do not think as we think. 
They do not react to a given set of circumstances 
as we would react to them. We never reach right 
conclusions when we try to judge them by our 
own standards; hence: 

The conclusions of our government officials 
and private individuals are often wrong. This 
accounts for the continuous state of irritation 
that exists in our Latin American relationships. 

The Mexican constitution calls for regular 
elections and democratic government, but neither 
is possible with a ninety per cent population of 
Indians and peons of the lowest type. 

Mexico’s rulers are not “presidents” as we 
think of presidents. They are dictators who con¬ 
trol lawmaking, law enforcement and the courts. 
They are the constitution, the president, the 
supreme court and congress all in one. When a 
“president” fails to monopolize these functions 
a stronger dictator generally takes his place. 


Mexico’s rulers reach their office by force or 
show of force and not by the will of the people. 

Probably no form of government other than 
an unlimited dictatorship could control that 
overwhelming majority of low race elements. 

Mexico is not divided into thousands of little 
farms but cut up into great tracts, some of which 
are larger than certain of our states. Scarcely 
any of this whole area is under cultivation. 

The land is owned by a few whites and half- 
breeds (where private propertyrights exist at all), 
but great tracts are held in common by Indian 
tribes throughout the republic. The millions of 
Indians, peons and half-breeds scattered over 
this vast territory bear somewhat the same rela¬ 
tion to them as do the mules and cattle. They are 
practically chattels which pass with the land by 
reason of the peonage system. 

No feature of the radical movement in Mexico 
is more striking to minds saturated .with a sense 
of private property rights than the destruction of 
land titles during late years. Palavacini, editor 
of “El Universal," and a friend of the radical 
regime, has summed up the situation in a much- 
quoted editorial: “In Mexico, property rights 
have disappeared and no landowner can con¬ 
sider his title valid.” 

Universal property rights in rural land have 
been destroyed at the discrimination of the 
executive, and the decree is not subject to revision 
by the courts. The president of the republic and 
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land commissioners can do pretty much as they 
please, under the present constitution, in the 
matter of land distribution. Under these condi¬ 
tions no one will buy or sell land, or lend money 
on rural properties in Mexico. The American has 
no longer the right to acquire property in Mexico. 
Under no condition may he acquire land within 
sixty miles of the frontier or thirty miles of the 
coast. As to the rest, he can only buy under 
permission of the Mexican president, and then 
only after having waived his rights as an Ameri¬ 
can citizen. Failure to conform in this makes his 
property subject to outright confiscation. 

Mexico has no universal language. Spanish 
is the official tongue, but one third of the pop¬ 
ulation cannot speak or understand it. 

There are no schools as we know schools. 
Almost none of the Indian and peon mass receives 
instruction in public schools. 

Outside of two dailies, used as publicity 
mediums for those in power in the capital, 
Mexico has no independent press in the American 

Radical socialism in nine years has left a sin¬ 
ister imprint on the Mexican people. In various 
ways they have been brutalized; the marriage 
institution in many sections has been all but 
abolished through a divorce system whose lati¬ 


tude makes marriage a farce. In Yucatan a man 
might obtain a divorce within twenty-four hours 
without notice to his wife. 

Russia’s hordes of wild children have a 
counterpart in Mexico although on a very much 
lesser scale. A large number of the children born 
in Mexico to-day are “natural” born. One 
woman may have four children by as many dif¬ 
ferent fathers. The care and upbringing of this 
brood devolves upon the mother, the father not 
even recognizing his parenthood. 

Along with this the radical element has 
made and is now making efforts to destroy the 
existing religious institutions, thereby removing 
from the common people, wherever possible, the 
force of religious thought and action. 

Civilization in Mexico as it applies to the 
greater part of the population is in a semi-bar- 
baric state. A small group of whites and half- 
breeds, the educated class (and, up to the present 
era of radicalism, the ruling class), know the 
same civilization that we have developed. They 
are highly educated, capable men. This limited 
group is civilization’s only hope in that country 
to-day. They for four centuries have attempted to 
impose an Aryan civilization and culture upon a 
primitive mass. An observer must report that 
their effort has left slight imprint. 
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DRESSED FOR THE FIESTA 

The white mantilla symbolizes joy and gayety and is the mode at festivals, weddings and bullfights. 
Black lace veils are worn to church and on the street. Many of the old Mexican families still retain 
ancestral mantillas of finest Spanish lace handed down to them from viceregal days 
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THE PRAYING PEON 

The Church still retains a hold on the Indian population of Mexico, exce 
places of worship have been turned into temples of socia 
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RWERA.Soci*//st PAINTER 
of MEXICO 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER 


T HERE he is at work, Diego Rivera, the 
best laved and the best hated artist in 
Mexico. Around him and around these 
mural decorations,” said my companion, 
pointing to the now famous walls of the Educa¬ 
tional Building in Mexico City, “has waged a 
controversy that has stirred every important 
group in our national life.” 

On the scaffolding, intent on his work, big, 
broad-shouldered, rotund, giving one the im¬ 
pression of a serenity and calmness that no con¬ 
troversy could disturb, stood the creator of the 
much-talked-of murals. Some pronounce them 
an artistic achievement. Others object to them 


as bad art and worse propaganda. Threats have 
been made to destroy them. 

I looked at the paintings, with their deep reds 
and oranges and blues, from a balcony of the 
inner court. On the first floor of the building a 
score of peasants from the south of Mexico were 
pointing open-mouthed at Rivera's picture sto¬ 
ries of Indian life. 

“If they understand,” said the artist at my 
side, ' ‘ that is sufficient praise, for my whole 
effort has been to portray the spirit of the 
Indian.” 

Seventeen years ago, when he was just of age, 
Rivera went to Europe to supplement his artistic 
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training. He studied in Rome and Paris, and in 
other centers under the cubist Picasso, also under 
artists of older schools. He was influenced by 
many. He became the disciple of none. He 
found and developed 
a style of his own. 

A few years ago 
he came back to his 


seemed stagnant, 
Mexican art utterly 
distinct from life. 
Rivera believed that 
painting should in¬ 
terpret the struggles 
and hopes of the 
people. He organ- 

painters and sculp¬ 
tors to help to prop¬ 
agate this point of 

Rivera also set 
about reviving the 
ancient art of mural 
decoration. Jose 
Vasconcelos, a mini¬ 
ster of education 
under the Obregon 
administration, com¬ 
missioned the young 
enthusiast to super¬ 
vise the decorations 
on the walls of 
several public build¬ 
ings, and immedi¬ 
ately there arose an 
uproar. 

purpose has been to 
reveal the soul of the 
despised Indian to 
both himself and to 
the world. In the 

series of murals rep¬ 
resenting the past 


-oluti 


1 of the 


way of the Educational Building, uniting tier 
with tier. Opposite the lowermost stair is a 
scene of primitive Mexican life near the sea. 
Ascending, one views the life of the forest which 
to Mexicans symbol¬ 
izes the spirit of 
physical and spir- 

Realism and imagi¬ 
nation are mingled 
in the paintings 
that follow—palm¬ 
leaved huts; peas¬ 
ants in bondage, 
sharpening weapons 
destined to bring 
them liberty; clouds, 
out of which dart 
the evil spirits of 
avarice and super¬ 
stition, and, finally, 
visions of a free land 
on the uppermost 

where machinery 
has finally become 

liberated peasantry. 

These and other 
notable paintings 
express the artist’s 
revolutionary phi¬ 
losophy. He sees 
Mexican civilization 
built on the back of 
the Indian. The In¬ 
dian to him is the 
vital force of Mexi¬ 
co. He sees the In¬ 
dian staying with 
the soil, identifying 
himself with his sur¬ 
roundings, but us¬ 
ing the machine to 
lessen the burden of 
his life. He sees 
him joining with 
the toiler of the 


Mexican Indian, his present life and his dreams of 
the future, he has traced the evolution of the 
material life of the Indian, his crafts and indus¬ 
tries; he has shown the progress of science, and 
the progress of the spirit. 

Among the most remarkable of Rivera’s artis¬ 
tic efforts is the panorama on the principal stair¬ 


He si 




about industrial salvation, 
removed from life but as a part of life. 

Beauty to him grows out of what is being 
done. Industry is not necessarily inartistic. A 
material basis for culture must be provided. Then 
the longing for beauty can be satisfied. 

"The soul of the Indian,” Rivera said before 
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“The paint¬ 
ings,” they say, 
“are crude propa¬ 
ganda and inartis¬ 
tic, and ought not 
to be exhibited. 
They desecrate 

public buildings.” 

But the real 
reason for the at¬ 
tack the common 
people know, and, 
as far as one can 
now see, the paint¬ 
ings are there to 
stay—and to in¬ 
spire generations 
to come with the 
vision of a free and 
brotherly world. 

There is a gen¬ 
eral feeling that 
there could be no 
better way to en¬ 
courage and de¬ 
mocratize art than 
through the me¬ 
dium of mural 
paintings in pub¬ 
lic buildings. 


In that ideal 


of my country. 




i their 
:n Porfirio 
Diaz was in power. 
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We find an A F R I C A N Trihe 



In the South 

American 

Jungle 


MR. AND MRS. VANDERCOOK IN BUSH NEGRO VILLAGE, 
SURINAM, SOUTH AMERICA 

Mr. Vandcrcook stands before a typical native hut, of which the rc 


c stands before a typical na 
by interlacing dried palm 1 


By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 

A FAR-FLUNG tribe of more than twenty 
r\ thousand pure-blooded African Negroes 
has recreated the civilization of the Old 
^ World jungles far back in the unexplored 
forests of Surinam, the Dutch colony on the 
Guiana coast of northern South America. They 
are called the Bushnegroes. 

Not long ago my wife and I, in search of 
“copy” and adventure, accompanied by a bush 
commissioner of the Dutch Government, who 
acted as our guide and interpreter, journeyed 
back into the regions where the Bushnegroes 
live. We were the first travelers from the outside 
world ever to go into their country with the end 
in view of studying them and attempting to 
understand their extraordinary life. Beyond the 
borders of the colony the Bushnegroes are seldom 
heard of, even remotely. Even in Surinam only 
a small handful of officials know, or for that 
matter care, anything about them. Nothing has 
ever been written in English concerning them. 
Yet few people in the world have a more fasci¬ 
nating history or a more curious present. 

The Bushnegroes of to-day are the descendants 
of slaves who were brought from Africa in the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to work 
upon the foreign colonists’ sugar domains. The 
West Africans, as was the common lot of slaves 
in tropical colonies, were half-starved, over¬ 
worked and were most brutally treated. They 
bore their agonies for nearly a century with¬ 
out apparent complaint, but then at length 
they revolted and fled into the impenetrable 
jungles behind the farthest sugar fields, and 
overnight reformed a typically African com¬ 
munity of life in the dread regions where the 
masters never dared to venture. Three long and 
arduous wars were fought. Each ended in the 
same way. The white colonists sued for peace on 
whatever terms the victorious black rebels were 
prepared to offer. When in 1779 peace finally 
dawned the Bushnegroes had established their 
absolute independence in the hinterland jungles 
and their proprietorship to the land, and their 
privilege to eternal freedom received official 
recognition from the Government of Holland. 

From that day to this there have been no wars 
in Surinam. The Bushnegroes had achieved all 
they wished and were content to devote the sun- 
warmed years forever to the rebuilding of the 
nearly lost society of Africa, with all its ancient 
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casions of our journey was the spectacle which 
we enjoyed one sweltering noonday of seeing a 
family of Bushnegroes shooting one of the fiercest 
falls in the Surinam River with a huge and un¬ 
believably ponderous raft of hardwoods. All 
that was visible were four canoes in which sat 
several young Bushnegro men and women, sweat¬ 
ing at their paddles in the work of avoiding the 
ever-jutting rocks that blocked the riverway. 
But we knew a raft was being conducted to 
the timber markets in Paramaribo, the capital 
of Surinam, hundreds of miles down the river, 
for the canoes kept a mathematical distance 
apart, two at one side, two at the other. And 
between them stood a tall Negro, apparently 
walking upon the water. In reality, as we 
knew, he stood upon submerged hardwood tim¬ 
bers, each one of which had a dead 
weight of thousands of pounds, 
and was possessed of no more buoy¬ 
ancy, as is the way of hardwoods, 
than a stone. But so skilfully 
had the timbermen lashed these 
logs together and tied them 
the canoes at either side that the 
raft was held rigidly in place 
just below the water line and clear 
of the rock-strewn river bottom. 

At least once a year 
every Bushnegro family 
undertakes a similar ven¬ 


ture, and not once in memory has a single log 
ever been lost, though the only ropes that bind 
their enormous bulk together are slender vines 
torn from the network that tangles the trees of 
the great forest. 

The Surinam jungles truly belong to the 
Bushnegroes. It is a territory where white men 
have never been able to survive for any length of 
time. We came away possessed of the firm belief 
that it is wrong and ignorant to say that the 
jungle Negro, certainly as he is represented in the 
Surinam forests, is a whit less “civilized” than 
any other race. 

Civilization, in the final analysis, is a question 
of adaptation to an environment. The Bushne¬ 
groes, who have evolved ways of life that enable 
them to survive healthily', happily and wisely in 
the equatorial woods, have surely 
advanced as far along the way to a 
fulfillment of the needs of man, 
body and soul and mind, as any 
other people in any other environ- 

Note: Surinam, it is not commonly 
known, is the correct nameforthecoun- 
try usually designated as Dutch Guiana, 
a designation that has no accurate or 
official meaning. The name Surinam, 
or Suriname, antedates Co¬ 
lumbus, butfew atlases have 
yet indicated it properly. 
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erf Life-long PAINTER oAINDIANS 


Edwin W. Deming Has Painted the Red Man Since Childhood 


His Story, Told by His Wife 


A FEW years ago, when 
Mr. Deming went 
/ \ back to visit among 
the Blackfeet In¬ 
dians, he found still living 
some of the very old men 
that he had known in his 
youth. When they saw him 
they expressed great delight, 
and one of the elders said, 
“We are different now; our 
children do not like our ways 
any more, and we have to 
depend upon you to show 
our children’s children what 
their fathers were.’’ This 
pleased my husband, because 
he has devoted his life to 
revealing the nature and hab¬ 
its of the Indians as he knew 
them, realizing that actually 
our brown-skinned brothers 
are far from the forbidding 
creatures that superficial 



THERESE O. DEMING 


EDWIN WILLARD DEMING 
Deming knows his Indians. He knows their souls 

'thought, but*did"not IfuftelL—T. "w^Hodge! 
Museum of the American Indian 


writers and artists have made 
them. Deming knows, as do 
all observers that have had 
opportunity to live with the 
Indians, that, though they 
may fight savagely to pro¬ 
tect life and home and the 
graves of their ancestors, 
they have a beautiful and 
poetic side that is disclosed 
only to those they love and 

Son of a frontiersman, 
Edwin Deming was taken 
into the wilderness when a 
baby and, quoting his old 
friend and fellow plainsman 
Theodore Roosevelt, became 
“a part of the old-time West, 
the West of the on-coming 
pioneer and of the vanishing 
wild men.” As a boy he 
made friends with the native 
children and sat with them 
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at their campfires listening to the stories of their 
fathers. He remembered what he heard and saw, 
and unconsciously stored up knowledge that was 
to affect all his future life. 

He was still but a child when he made up his 
mind to be an artist. He drew pictures and 
colored them with house paint. He dug clay for 
modeling out of a creek near his home. The first 
pay he received for his art was when, as a mere 
youngster, he received five dollars for painting a 
spread eagle on a piece of tin for a neighbor’s 
barn. Forty years later 
when the artist revisited 
the old place the farmer, 


still proud of the eagle on his barn, asked him to 
freshen it up, and he did so with pleasure not 
unmixed with sentiment. 

Edwin always had a longing to see beyond the 
great purple hills that shut him off from the land 
that lay behind. From a camp on Rock River in 
western Illinois, where he used to spend his sum¬ 
mers after the planting and cultivating were 
done on the farm, he could hear the deep-toned 
notes of the Mississippi River boats—a siren 
sound that spurred him to roam. One day, after 
long saving and planning 
for the great event, he found 
himself standing on the hur- 
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ricane deck of the old stern-wheeler Josephine, of tribe of pygmy cannibals, the Matalone Indians, 
the Diamond Jo Line, watching the swirling of Deming's sympathy for a people driven farther 
the rapids as she pulled upstream on the “Father and farther from their ancestral plains inspired 
of Waters." The Diamond Jo was a freight as him to begin an intimate picture chronicle of 
well as a passenger line, On each side the boat these first Americans, their life, customs, rites 
pushed a barge. This was in accordance with and habits. This finally became his life work, 
what the boy had read in Mark Twain’s recent When he was twenty-four, after selling a num- 
book, “Life on the Mississippi,” and every- JgSSlj ber of his Indian ponies, he came to New 
thing was still as he had recorded it: the York and spent the winter studying 


Southern planters; the 
gamblers; the mate, whose 
profane vocabulary has be¬ 
come classic; the sweating 
negro roustabouts. Four 
days up the river and three 
days coming back only 
whetted the farm boy’s 
appetite for more adven¬ 
ture, and he returned home 
determined to work hard 
and earn enough to' travel 
again, and, this time, 
farther to the West. Soon 
after, he had a chance to 
go into what was then 
Indian Territory. After a 
trip on the railroad and 
then in an old stage coach, 
he found himself among 
the Poncas, the Osages, 
the Pawnees and other 
tribes. While he shared 
their earth lodges he made 
sketches and studies, now 
beyond price. He wit¬ 
nessed many of their old 
rituals, followed the medi¬ 
cine men around as they 
doctored the sick with 
their songs and incanta¬ 
tions, slept sometimes in 
a buffalo-skin tepee, heard 
the tales of the tribal story 
tellers. He made sketches 
of the chiefs and some of 
the warriors of the Tonkawas, a small remnant of 
a band of Indians that had been wiped out by 
others of their race because they were accused of ished he took a pencil and signed it in picture 
being cannibals. Later this outcast band became writing by drawing rain driving into his face, 
government scouts and served the United States As these Indians were the same that took part 



Art Students’ League. 
The following year he was 
able to go to Paris, Where 
he studied in Julien's 
academy. The immediate 
years after his return to 
America were spent among 
Indians of Oregon and of 
the Southwest. The sum¬ 
mer of 1889 he was with 
the Crows on the Little 
Big Horn, and a few 
months later he lived in 
the camp of Rain-in-the- 
Face while the Sioux were 
preparing their disastrous 
attack on the whites. 
Sitting Bull, a trouble 
maker, not a great chief, 
had started the ghost 
dance to incite the young 
men to kill off the in- 




many drawings and photo¬ 
graphs, bribing Sitting 
Bull to let him take his 
camera with him. A short 
time after Deming left this 
camp Major McLaughlin 
sent the Indian police to 
bring in Sitting Bull. In 
the fight that followed 
Sitting Bull and eight In- 
er cmia dian police were killed. 

Deming painted por- 
of many of the chiefs. Rain-in-the-Face 
interested that after his portrait v, 


against their Indian enemies. At one 
other, in the years that followed his birth 
Ohio, in i860, and after his family had settled 
Illinois, down to the present time, he has lived 


the Custer fight (which occurred just fifty years 
ago this year), Deming gleaned a great deal of 
information concerning their version of that his- 
encounter. He was familiar with the Reno 


with nearly all the tribes dwelling between the and Custer battlefields, and, having known Curly, 
Hudson's Bay country and Mexico. Four years the only survivor of Custer’s command, and many 
:o Colombia to investigate a remote of the scouts and members of Reno’s command, 
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he had opportunities to hear both sides and to 
make sketches of the territory where they met. 
To these sketches he has constantly referred in 
making the composition for his new painting, 
"Custer’s Last Stand,” bringing into the picture 
vital incidents that happened during the battle 
and injecting history that is not generally known. 


Rain-in-the-Face, who killed fifty-t 
men and Indians, 
received the new 
name "Enemy 
Taker,” but, in 
spite of this bloody 
record, he was loyal 
to a friend. Here 
is a little story that 
shows a hidden side 
of the Indian's char¬ 
acter. Rain-in-the- 
Face had a wife 
who in a jealous 
rage cut him badly 
with a knife. Ma¬ 
jor McLaughlin 
put her in the log 
jail for punishment. 

When he found 
what the major had 
done, Rain-in-the 
Face was very 
downcast and went 
to the officer to tell 
him that his wife 
was not well and 
being locked up 
might make her 
w'orse. He asked 
that he be allowed 


A few years ago a group of my husband’s pic¬ 
tures were on exhibition in the National Gallery 
at Washington. It so happened that a number of 
old Indians came’to the capital at about that 
time and the director of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion took them to see the canvases portraying the 
life of their people. They regarded them a long 


o white while in silence, then left to go over the building 

the exhibits. After 
they were through 
they asked to be 
taken back to the 
gallery where Dem- 
ing’s pictures hung. 
Again, except for 
an occasional gut¬ 
tural word to one 
another, they said 
nothing as they 
stood looking first 
at one representa¬ 
tion and then an¬ 
other of Indian 
warfare, sacred 
ceremonials and do¬ 
mestic life. Finally 
the eldest of the 
visitors turned to 
the director and 
said, simply but dra¬ 
matically, “That 
man, he faint." 
This, Deming felt, 
was supreme praise. 

Another Indian, 
an Omaha attached 
to the Smithson- 

THE INDIAN ORPHEUS j an I„ st i tut i 0 n, 

in legend the youth Manabozho (named Hiawatha by Long- wrote to my hus- 

the wild ani ”^ t . W of h t he £& and they “ ach him th ' band: “There was 

.. o never a time when 

Rain-in-the-Face and Flying By draw the records I visited your studio and examined your Indian 


of their deeds of bravery on their war sheets. 
Later they gave him these sheets, and they are 
among our most valued possessions. 

My husband lived with the Blackfeet Indians, 
s adopted by them when they 


pictures that I did not come away with a 
of satisfaction; for they always carried me back 
to the days of my boyhood when I witnessed 
scenes such as you portray.” 

A further tribute was paid by Dr. Henry 


performing their old-time sun dance as an offering Fairfield Osborn of the American Museum of 
of thanksgiving for boons granted by the “Great Natural History, New York City: 

Mystery." In 1914 Mr. Deming took us all “Defiling gives us far more than a model; he 
with him on a visit to the Blackfeet and intro- penetrates the deep reserve of Indian stoicism 
duced us to the people that he so much loved. In and finds there an underlying reverence and 


appreciation of his kindness to them and a 


the presence of the great founder of nature. 


expression of their love for him they adopted me In the ceremonial visit's, in the dances, : 
and our children. My husband had been adopted funerals or mournings for the dead, we have a 
sixteen years before, and named Eight Bears. really penetrating vision of Indian life.” 
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I N DIAN S say it 
with BEADS 

History Recorded in Sacred Bead Belts of the Six Nations Recently 
Uncovered in the Iroquois Long House Near Syracuse, New York 
By HOWARD McLELLAN 


B EADWORK similar to much that was found 
in Tutankhamen's tomb might have been 
I brought to light at less expense of time 
and effort in any one of the abandoned 
long houses of departed Iroquois chieftains in 
central and eastern New York. 

Hanging in a tangle of cobwebs, covered with 
the dust of centuries, stained by the smoke of 
epoch-making council fires, they have recently 
been taken down, cleaned and examined for the 
first time since they were shown and read to 
George Washington during a treaty-making pow¬ 
wow in upper New York State. These belts 
formed the only existing record of the political 
history of the Six Nations. The Iroquois Indians 
—Washington called them the “Romans of the 
New World”—made a sacred ceremony of the 
election of a chief wampum or bead maker. It 
was his task to find the material for wampum 


beads, then shape and drill them and finally 
weave them into hieroglyphic designs on buck¬ 
skin belts. The weaving of each belt consumed 
two or three years. On such belts as these was 
recorded the most momentous event in American 
history—the final separation of the thirteen 
colonies from England. 

The first news of approaching victory was 
conveyed to the Yankee soldiers in the form of 
an Iroquois wampum belt woven in such fashion 
as to foretell, long before arms were laid down 
by the defeated Britons, that the United States of 
America were to be free and independent. The 
Iroquois were uncanny in their divinations. 

The true significance of Iroquois beads has 
been revealed only within the last few months. 
Chief Jesse Lion, Hereditary Keeper of the Wam¬ 
pum for the Six Nations, lifted the sacred belts 
from their resting place on the rafters of the 
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THE BELT OF THE SIX NATIONS 
As interpreted by^Chief Jesse Lion, tire purple end white de- 
nomadic Tuscaroras, from' their^ wanderings. The^steps in 

whft^msn’jus't beginning to appear on the Indian horizon 

Iroquois long house near Syracuse, dusted them 
off and read them for Indian Bureau officials. 
The belts Chief Jesse translated told a story that 


began half a century after Columbus discov¬ 
ered the Western Hemisphere. 

Following Washington's visit 
on his treaty-making mission with 
the Iroquois Indians, they were 
again stored away. At the time, 
a great celebration was held rati¬ 
fying the grant of large tracts of 
Indian lands to the United States 
in return for the right of the 
Iroquois to live on their reserva¬ 
tions, "never to be disturbed by 

There are eight sacred belts in 
the set displayed by Chief Lion, 
each with a hieroglyphic design of 
vast import to the Indians. Old 
Iroquois wampum makers spent 
more than three years making the 
largest of the belts. In translating 
the symbols Chief Lion drew on 
traditions centuries old, handed 
down from Iroquois grandmothers to their 
progeny. Grandmothers in those days were 
the secret-keepers of the tribes. 

Each belt contains hundreds of pieces of 
white and purple wampum, about an inch long 
and a quarter of an inch thick. They are made 
of a special clam shell found at certain spots 
along the'Atlantic shores and carried inland. 
They were rolled into cylindrical form by the 
bare hands of the wampum makers, then hol¬ 
lowed with tiny, brittle stone drills, which 
frequently had to be resharpened during each 
operation. Often half a day was required to 
drill a single bead. 

Six beads of Indian wampum represented to 
the Indians a money value of six bushels of 
corn, at a time when corn and wampum were 
the mediums of exchange. Each piece of wam¬ 
pum, when strung, has a meaning that must 
be translated with regard to its color and de¬ 
sign. After this the relation of one belt to 
another and the meaning of the whole must be 
studied to supply continuity to the hiero¬ 
glyphic record. 

The most ancient of the eight belts, begun 
in 1550 and known as the Confederacy Belt, 
signalizes the establishment of a league to in¬ 
sure peace in the New World. It is made of 
white and purple beads, white representing the 
world at large and purple denoting the politi¬ 
cal importance of the Five Nations. Purple 
was the Indian color symbolizing any¬ 
thing of a political nature. A touch of 
purple in a chieftain’s headdress was his 
certificate of election. 
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Five nations are represented on the Confed¬ 
eracy Belt—the Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, 
Cayugas and Senecas—whose descendants still 
live on Indian reservations in New York State. 
The sixth nation, the Tuscaroras, or Wanderers, 
had not returned from their exploring expedi¬ 
tions in the West and South. 

The next oldest belt is the Belt of Law. Its 
two lines of purple wampum running through a 
field of solid white established the law of the 
Indians and the law of the white man. The two 
lines do not meet, which indicates, according to 
Indian interpretation, that the two sets of laws 
must always run by themselves and never touch.' ’ 

The original Belt of the Six Nations, which 
announces the return of the nomadic Tuscaroras, 
was finished in 1714. The Six Nations 
are represented by purple, step-like, trian¬ 
gular designs. For the first time it gives 
official recognition to the white man in 
Indian affairs, the symbol of the invader 
being indicated in the lower corner. 

The Belt of Peace and Friendship, 
completed in 1794, records the basic 
treaty with America, under which the 
Iroquois and the white man have lived in 
peace for more than a century and a 
quarter. This and the Great Council Fire 
Belt are the ones Washington held amid the 
long-drawn-out ceremony of ratification. 

The political importance of the Great 
Council Fire Belt is indicated by its al¬ 
most solid field of purple. The two white 
hollow squares represent the great coun¬ 
cil fire at one end and the "great white 
home of Washington" at the other. 

The longest belt, made of white wam¬ 
pum beads, describes treaty provisions by 
which the Indians were to get 65,000 acres of land. 

The two remaining belts in the collection 
are really necklaces. They are Condolence Belts 
describing how new chieftains are to be raised in 
place of those who die. 

In the ancient long house at Syracuse there 
are other wampum belts recording the laws and 
etiquette of the Iroquois. The Belt of Separa¬ 
tion was intended as a rebuke to Iroquois mar¬ 
ried couples who quarreled and separated. By 
act of the council whoever left the family domi¬ 
cile first and did not return, was guilty of deser¬ 
tion and was forced to wear the belt in public. 

Chief Jesse Lion threw out this satirical sugges¬ 
tion : ' American women don’t understand Indian 
belts. American husbands don’t under- 
flmajl stand Indian ideas either,much. Butifyou 
Mm make American man and Wife wear belt of 
beads when they have family trouble 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE BELTS 
Chief Jesse Lion, Iroquois wampum keeper, displaying price- 
jess records woven by his forefathers. The belts embroidered 
in symbols of highest political ^importance to the Indians ^of 

cials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Confederacy Belt 
(nearest elbow of right arm), begun in 1550, records the es¬ 
tablishment of the world’s first League of Nations for Peace 

maybe they wouldn't have troubles, and maybe 
they would understand Iroquois beads better.” 
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The Coming 0T1the WHITE MAN 



THIS heroic bronze by 
Hermon MacNeil in City 
Park, Portland, Oregon, 
overlooks a broad valley 
down which the caravans 
of ox teams came bringing 
settlers to the Pacific coast. 

Many of the best known 
subjects of Hermon Mac- 
Neil are expressive of In¬ 
dian life. The sculptor was . 
born in Everett, Massachu¬ 
setts, in February, 1866. 
His studio is on the north 
shore of Long Island, New 
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MOUNDS and 
MOUND BUILDERS 

By RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN, Ph. D., LL. D. 


T HE United States is t 
ested every day in 
Our Southwest is < 
ings, pueblos and burial s,,., 
be related more closely to the culti 
and Central America than to those of our states. 

The origin and race history of the American 
Indian is not yet indubitably solved. And the 
largest unsolved question relates to the thou¬ 
sands of earth hummocks the number and general 
distribution of which seem to justify the insist¬ 
ence that archaeology discover, prove and tell 
who were the Mound Builders.* 

There is no need to marshal the evidence that 

piTed S up W ea«h a oI s tonTm w a mound Is Ilook- 
out place,as » place 

The belief is widespread and general that the 
Mound Builders were a pre-Indian people. A 
certain great work published about seventy years 
ago, entitled “Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 

smveyswhfch'sohdffied the : popXrTodMof” 
great pre-Indian race into a belief that a people 


a race of very high culture and 


actitude claimed for the Mound 
Builders was disproved. But the 
mounds were still there, and their 
number, if they did nothing else, 
proved that there had been early 
Is science in a position yet t< 



the Mound Builder question? 

It is possible to tell of what the mounds are 
made, where they are, what shape and size they 
have, and what has been found in most of those 
which have been opened under supervision. 

The prehistoric artificial mounds in the United 
States are made of dirt, although some stone, 
sand and shells are found in many of them. The 
dirt of which they were made was carried in 
basket loads by people to the mound sites and 
dumped. The deposits of small basket-sized 
heaps, with sometimes the marks of the basket 
still remaining, have often been identified clearly. 
These mounds are very widely distributed over 
















this country. There are several regions, however, 
where they are clustered more or less thickly. In 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Tennessee are many groups of pyramidal 
flat-topped mounds and quite a considerable num¬ 
ber of river-bank earthworks. In Wisconsin alone 
there are over fifteen thousand mounds. The hun¬ 
dred-mile-long and six-mile-wide strip along the 
east bank of the Mississippi River in Illinois known 
as the “American Bottom” was the earthenware 
manufactory of the people of the many mounds 
that belong to the Cahokia section. But the most 
numerous and best centered groups of mounds are 
those that lie inside an imaginary circle with a 
radius of 150 miles, taking Cincinnati as a center. 
There are over ten thousand mounds in Ohio. 

It may be said that practically all mounds in 
the United States are in one of three categories: 
(1) mounds for defense or lookout; (1) mounds 
for religious purposes; (3) burial mounds. Nearly 
all of them conform to one of four shapes: con¬ 
ical, linear, oval or effigy. Camp sites often con¬ 
tain mounds within their linear embankments, 
and if one or more of these mounds are effigies the 
camp site may tend to be called a “sacred en¬ 
closure.” Inasmuch as many interesting objects 
have been found in the mounds it may be well 
to remember that so far as is now known the 
Mound Builders obtained their obsidian from the 
Yellowstone, their shells and pearls from the 
Florida coast, their copper from Lake Superior, 
and their mica from the Appalachian highlands. 

The largest artificial mound in the United 
States is the Cahokia mound in Illinois. The 


railway yards in East St. Louis are now within 
two miles of this greatest of all mounds, and as 
yet Illinois has not seen fit to make a state pre¬ 
serve of several hundred acres here, and thus save 
one of America’s greatest prehistoric monuments. 
There are sixty-seven mounds in theCahokia group 
inside an area two miles square, any one of which 
would be considered large were it not for the 
four-terraced Cahokia itself, which measures 
1,080 x 710 feet and is 100 feet high, covering an 
area of sixteen acres. There are five hundred 
mounds near Iron Mountain, in eastern Missouri, 
and twenty are said to have disappeared under 
the growth of St. Louis. The small number of 
burials found, if the record is correct, seem to 
make it possible to say that the Mississippi group 
are not primarily burial mounds. 

The Edwards mound in Coahoma County, 
Mississippi, however, is a typical burial mound. 
One hundred and fifty-eight burials were found 
in it, both full length and “bundle” type. With 
the skeletons were found many poorly fired vases, 
some celts, shell and glass beads. A burial mound 
also is the one seventeen feet high nearMt. Yonah 
in White County, Georgia, in the Nacoochee Val¬ 
ley. We know that De Soto visited this particular 
mound in 1540, and Cherokee Indians were still 
living there in 1819. This mound, the circum¬ 
ference of which is over Z30 feet, was the site of 
the town house, the village being on the sur¬ 
rounding flat land. Near the edges of the mound 
were seventy-five burials, at depths of from two 
to eighteen feet. Of the bodies forty-eight had 
been buried with their heads to the east. Pottery 
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was found with the skeletons, some very fine 
effigy pipes, many shell beads and gaming dis- 
coids, cooking pots and water jars with both 
stamped and incised patterns, and a few pieces of 
copper. De Soto is reported as having explored 
“a large temple (in Louisiana) in the woods, in 
which were buried the chiefs of the country, and 
took from it a quantity of pearls . . . which were 
spoiled by being buried in the ground.” Many 
things were found in a mound on the island below 
the Catawba Dam at Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

In Wisconsin there are many effigy mounds, in 
the shapes of men, birds, panthers, deer, etc. The 
eagle effigy mound on the state hospital grounds 
on the north shore of Lake Mendota has a wing 
spread of 614 feet. The effigy mounds are only a 
few feet in height, not over six or eight feet, but 
they range in length from 50 to 550 feet. Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, boasts a very fine man-effigy 
mound; and Waukesha County has some 33Z 
mounds of different sorts. But the serpent mounds 
in Adams and Warren counties, Ohio, are the 
most noted of the effigies. The Warren County 
serpent mound, as measured in 189Z, was 1,369 
feet long, and the Adams County serpent is al¬ 
most the same length. The Alligator Mound near 
Granville, Ohio, is also interesting; as is also the 
“Fair Ground Circle” at Newark, and the large 
mound at Marietta. 

A few miles up the Little Miami River above 
the Warren County serpent mound is what has 
been termed the "crowning effort attained in 
earthwork construction in the United States.” 
It is called “Fort Ancient.” It boasts 18,7x1 feet 
of embankment with its ditch on the inside—not 
outside—the wall. 

It is twenty feet high 
on the average, and 
has seventy-one open¬ 
ings init.Fromitsim- 
portance it has given 
to the people whose 
mounds are near by 
its name as typical of 
the culture. The peo¬ 
ple of the Fort 
Ancient culture de¬ 
pended on the chase 
for living, developed 
agriculture and 
buried their dead; in 
their mounds no 
copper is found. 

Across the river are the mounds which typify the 
Hopewell culture. These people cremated their 
dead, and in their mounds much copper is found. 

The extensive earthworks and tumuli in the 


valleys of the Great and Little Miamis and the 
Scioto in southwestern Ohio, with the so-called 
Early Madisonville group—only some four miles 
from Fort Ancient—attributed to the central 
Mississippi culture, and the Turner group in 
Hamilton County, have made this section of Ohio 
quite famous in archaeological annals. The ‘ ‘find 
a few weeks ago near Bainbridge, with its pearls, 
turquoise beads and colored cloth, recalls another 
“find” equally important made many years ago 
in the Turner group. On the left bankof the Little 
Miami was found an oval enclosure 1,500 x 950 
feet in area, connected with a smaller enclosure. 
Within them were fourteen mounds, thirty-two 
graves and several altars. In the central altar 
were found some two hundred bronze nuggets and 
ornaments, seven hundred copper beads, forty-five 
hundred shell beads, seventeen thousand embroid¬ 
ery shells, thirty-six thousand pearl beads one- 
eighth to one and one-half inches in diameter, 
twelve thousand other unperforated pearls (twen¬ 
ty-three pounds ofpearls altogether) and hundreds 
of articles of bone, obsidian, deer antler, animal 
teeth, terra-cotta figurines, and fifteen sheets of 
gold which had been hammered flat from nuggets. 

The pearls in various mounds have not the 
value that may have been attributed to them. 
Most of them came from the mussel shells along 
the Florida, Georgia and South Carolina coast, 
but many were clay covered with mica and made 
malleable by heat. The work on the tobacco 
pipes, of which there are literally thousands of 
excellent specimens, especially those of the Hope- 
well culture, seems to show some advance in 
sculptural work in bird and animal shapes. 

The Winnebago 
and Potawatomi In¬ 
dians in Wisconsin 
were still burying in 
mounds within the 
memory of men yet 
living; Cherokee In- 

Nacoochee mounds 
Georgia, called 
Guaxule by the De 
Soto records in 1540, 
and had no tradition 
either then or in 1819 
of any other inhabi¬ 
tants than their own 
Indian tribe. In fact, 
there is no tradition 
among any historic Indian tribe that there were 
any settlers ahead of themselves. Had there 
been a race preceding them living as widely 
scattered as the mounds are, many traditions 
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about them would have persisted. 

In the mounds of Wisconsin 
thus far there have been found only 
fifteen thousand copper implements 
and ornaments, and overfivemillion 
stone art objects. Copper, therefore, 
is not very plentiful. The tobacco 
pipes are the best art objects the 
mounds have produced. The de¬ 
signs are numerous, the modeling 
is good, but the smooth polish was 
obtained by rubbing, and that is 
the crudest of all methods. Had 
the peoples who designed the pipes, 
who made the copper ornaments, 



mounds are clearly only one animal 
form out of scores of other effigy 
forms. The effigy mounds are sim¬ 
ply naturalistic symbols in the 
shape of local animals. They may 
very well prove animistic super¬ 
stition but not a developed ritual. 
The attempt to show that the 
Mound Builders had a great po¬ 
litical organization has no proof. 
That there was some commercial 


quite likely, 
nothing about the 


who molded and decorated the earthenware, who mounds that demands a skill, security 


carved the teeth, horn and bone of the mounds, 
been a people of great antiquity they ought t 
have advanced farther than they did. 

Two copper breastplates and some ornament 
found a short time ago in the mound near Bair 
bridge, Ohio, are too little to build up a theory mounds and n 
of a lordship over the Mound Builders by the of a religiot 
Mayas of Central America. The pearls that w 
found are like those previously found in many constructional qualities to match a race far ad- 
mounds. Cloth has been found before, notably vanced in culture. There are some differences 
the well-preserved lot from the Westenhaver between the Indians before and after Columbus’ 
mound, six miles from Circleville. 

The fact that cloth is still preserved in open 
dirt burial makes it impossible to assign any centuries before the time of Columbus would be 
great age to it. The attempt to give a pre- extremely hazardous, 
historic race of Mound Builders a unique ~ 
religious ritual on the basis of a few serpent- 


intelligence beyond that which the American In¬ 
dians had or have. There is no tradition among 
the Indians that they displaced or were preceded by 
an earlier people. In a dozen states Indians within 
i historic times were found using earlier 
naking new ones. There is no sign 
, political or administrative entity 
coextensive with the mounds, norhave the mounds 


day but they are neither many nor great. 

To put the building of the mounds many 


shaped mounds is not tenable. The serpent American Indians, and 


Taking all the evidence under consideration it 
possible to say that the Mound Builders v 
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Exploring Ohio’s 

By ROBERT S. FRENCH Valleu ofthe Kings 


A NEW chapter in 
/\ American a'r- 
f~\ chaeology was 
opened when 
the Seip Mound, one of 
the Hopewell Mound 
Group in Ross County, 

Ohio, was recently ex¬ 
plored. The Seip Mound 
was 155 feet long, 155 
feet wide at its base, and 
rose to a height of 17 
feet 4 inches. 

The interior construc¬ 
tion differed but little 
from other examples of 
Hopewell culture. But 

was discovered before the 
interior mound was 
reached, this being the 
remains of an adult with 
whom had been buried four breastplates and 
three axes of hammered copper and representing 
specialized workmanship. 

The interior burial mound, which the Mound 
Builders constructed as the original covering of 
their charnel houses and burial cribs, was made of 
puddled clay over which a layer of dean-picked 
cobblestones had been placed to a depth of a foot. 

Penetration of the clay covering brought the 
explorers to a burial crib constructed of logs and 
over which had been placed an awning or cover¬ 
ing of animal skins or fabrics. Removal of the 
soft earth that had settled into the crypt brought 
to light the burial catafalque upon which lay the 
r.emains of four adults—two males and two fe¬ 
males-—and at their heads, lying at right angles, 
the skeletons of two children. Thousands upon 
thousands of fresh-water pearls, which had been 
pierced and strung, lay about the skeletons, which 
were in an excellent state of preservation, and 
had apparently hung in great strands about the 
bodies at burial. The pearls ranged in size from 
seed pearls, about the size of a grain of wheat, 
to gems three fourths of an inch in diameter. 
All, however, were badly deteriorated. 

The great profusion of pearls indicated that 
the original owners were persons of some conse¬ 
quence among their tribesmen, and as a result 


A skeleton found in Slip 
Mound, Ohio 

the discovery has been 
named “The Great Pearl 
Burial,” and its site, in 
Paint Creek Valley, 
Ohio’s “Valley of the 
Kings.” 

But it was neither the 
royal burial nor the royal 
pearls that gave the 
scientists their greatest 
thrill—it was the fine 
raiment, resplendent in 
its original colors, a dis¬ 
covery the first of its 
kind in the history of 
mound exploration. 

The cloth specimens 
were found adhering to 
two copper breastplates 
which lay beneath the heads of the two male 
adults. These breastplates measured nine by 
thirteen inches and ten by fourteen inches re¬ 
spectively. The cloth was apparently a part of 
splendidly woven robes done in conventional de¬ 
signs and the original colors of which had been 
preserved by mineralization through chemical 
-action in contact with the copper. The colors 
ranged from deep red and maroon to orange, 
yellow, tan and black; the designs were executed 
in circles and bands of varying dimensions. The 
cloth had been woven of thread spun from bast 
fiber. 

Another important episode was the removal 
of a collection of ceremonial pipes of huge di¬ 
mensions from a cache in the soft earth above the 
interior burial mound. The collection comprised 
five pipes carved from steatite, a dark, dense stone 
flecked with crystal, and were of a type peculiar 
only to another culture of Mound Builders which 
made its home in Georgia, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas. The discovery of these pipes in Hope- 
well Mound indicated that the Hopewell peoples 
had entered into trades relations with this 
Southern culture and had procured the ceremonial 
pipes by barter. 

The discoveries in the Seip Mound are counted 
among the most important in recent years. 
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Viow M U D"P IE Tablets led to 

Egg CULTURE ggl 



By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


TEARNINGto write 
I is such a simple 
|| j matter to-day 
when children 
pick up the alphabet 
in nursery rhymes that 
it is difficult for the 
modern mind to imag¬ 
ine a language with¬ 
out letters. And yet, 
incredible as it may. 


• being mud-pie 
:n words being made up of symbols obtained 
mplifying the picture drawings that early 
first used to make a record of his ideas. 


It is now estimated that 
nearly half a million of these 
mud records of ancient civilization have been 
found, and several expeditions of American, 
British, French and German scientists are digging 
in the ruined cities of Mesopotamia for more. In 
addition a handful of scholars is constantly a; 
work on the long and painstaking task of trans¬ 
lation—made difficult in spite of their knowledge 
by the entire absence of letters or even the begin¬ 
nings of an alphabet. 

From these tablets it is possible to show how 
man learned to write, however, and many of the 
steps from pictures to symbols and from word 
signs to the letters of a fixed alphabet are now 

been interested in tracing the alphabet back to 
its origin. Within the last year they have 
added three hundred years to its age, and some 
day they may be able to show exactly where if 
started. 
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Any alphabet is a division of the sounds 
within the common range of the human voice, 
and the assignment to each sound of a fixed and 
arbitrary symbol. While these symbols and even 
the sound divisions differ in modern languages, 
a great deal of the present-day alphabets may be 
traced to Hebrew, Greek and Roman origins. 
Historians have known for many years, however, 
that even the most ancient Hebrew and Greek 
civilizations were really modern in comparison 
to the. lost races that once flourished in the Near 
East, and they have been anxious to know to 
what extent the culture of historical periods was 
inherited from these earlier eras. 

Consequently a continued search has been 
carried on for forms of writing that would indi¬ 
cate at least an attempt to set up an alphabetical 
system. Only a little more than half a century 
ago—in 1859, to be exact—a discovery was made 
that apparently located the origin of the Greek, 
Hebrew and Roman alphabets in Phoenicia, and 
dated it as 850 B. C. 

Now it is known that the Phoenicians actually 
had letters bearing no relation to pictures as 
early as 1100 B. C. The discovery on which this 
is based was made by the French explorers 
Montet and Vincent in the course of excavations 
on the site of ancient Byblos, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean seaboard of the land once occupied by the 
Phoenicians north of Palestine. The city in¬ 
cluded a cemetery used as a royal burial place 
during the middle and later Egyptian dynasties, 
and in a tomb dated in the reign of Rameses II, 
or perhaps a little later, a most extraordinary 
carved sarcophagus was found. 

Examination of this revealed it to be the old¬ 
est known Phoenician inscription, and also the 
oldest use of alphabetical writing. 

Other discoveries have been made from time 



laken from the seal of^ a jmbe m Nippur prior to 


to time which have led archaeologists to believe 
that the idea of an alphabet was in the mind of 
prehistoric scholars in much earlier periods, but 
the Phoenicians were apparently the first to make 
use of such a system. Its general adoption marked 
a turning point in the dissemination of culture. 
Centuries earlier the discovery of the mud tablet 
as a means of keeping written records had had 
a similar effect. The mud tablet, in fact, was 
the first instrument to bring writing potentially 
within the reach of all. 

Scientists are agreed that the first records 
were made on stone. In the beginning they were 
confined to the rude pictures in caves. Then 
someone had the idea of making drawings on 
portable stones. The earliest known example of 
this, and the oldest known piece of writing, is on 
a stone tablet now in the University Museum at 
Philadelphia. It is dated 4500 B. C. and it con¬ 
tains an incantation which was supposed to 
drive insect pests from crops. Still another, dated 
4000 B. C., marked the boundary line in the field 
of Gu Eddin near Lagash. 

Until just before the begin¬ 
ning of this century scientists 
had had but little idea of the 
extent of the written records 
kept by the ancients before 
alphabets came into use. Hun¬ 
dreds of tablets containing cunei¬ 
form script had been brought 
of Mesopotamia but there 
large collections and 
little progress had been made 
in deciphering them. Then the 
University of Pennsylvania Mu¬ 
seum explorers discovered 
a whole library of tablets at 
Nippur, and four expeditions, 
whose operations extended over 
a period of twelve years, were 
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sent out to recover the precious inscribed tablets. 

Nippur was the city known as Calneh in the 
Bible. When the explorers began their labors 
they did not know the extent of the city, and 
much time was spent in excavating the Ziggurat, 
or tower. After thousands of tons of earth had 

been removed from this _ 

it was learned from 
scattered records that 
the temple in the tower 
courtyard had been a 
storehouse for an al¬ 
most endless succession 
of early kings, running 
far back through Baby¬ 
lonian and 'Sumerian 
dynasties. The age of 
the city may be indi¬ 
cated by the statement 
that twenty-one differ¬ 
ent pavements, or levels 
of occupation, were 

By the time this dis¬ 
covery was made, how¬ 
ever, so much earth had 
been dumped on the 
temple storehouse that 
it was regarded as too 
expensive to remove it. 

So the explorers began 
to run tunnels, and 
after a time located 
with one of these what 
had evidently been the 
archive rooms. Here they found, mixed with 
the rubbish of centuries, no less than 50,000 
tablets. Half of these were retained by the 
Turks, and the others were sent to Philadelphia, 
where scholars have been at work ever since 
translating them. 

In all the cities of ancient Mesopotamia it 
was the custom of the reigning monarch to lay: 
down a pavement of bricks stamped with his 
name. From these names archaeologists get their 
dates. The Nippur collection has been extremely 
valuable because of the lists of dynasties and 
kings it has furnished, recent discoveries in this 
field having carried the framework of Baby¬ 
lonian history back to 4000 B. C. During all of 
that period apparently, and up to within a few 
hundred years before Christ, succeeding con¬ 
querors brought spoils of war and records of their 
victories to Nippur to be placed in the shrine of 
Enlil, Bel, or Baal, the ruling god. 

Here also was kept the collection of sacred 
documents which preserved for later Babylon, as 


well as for present-day civilization, the chief 
records of Sumerian culture. Long before Abra¬ 
ham left his native city of Ur of the Chaldees, 
Sumer was a dead language. Succeeding con¬ 
querors of the land, however, had been so im¬ 
pressed with the literature—religious, legal, com¬ 


rked the boundary line between the 

_ -Abraham’s birthplace—and Lagash, 

Ur is now being excavated by a joint expedi- 
and the University Museum of Philadelphia. 

* ipproximately 4500 B. C. It is the most 
ever found, being more like a pictograph 

mercial and scientific—of these ancients that 
they caused to be made tablets containing two 
columns of writing in cuneiform script. The 
first of these was in the archaic Sumerian, 
which is nothing more than a shorthand picture 
writing, while the second was in the Babylon¬ 
ian script, a development of the same system. 

At Ur of the Chaldees a joint expedition of 
the Pennsylvania and British museums is now 
engaged in searching for a still earlier library of 
clay tablets. 

Ur was the site of the Temple of the Moon 
God and is believed to have been much older 
than Nippur. Whether it ever attained equal¬ 
ly widespread religious standing remains to be 
learned. 

A joint expedition of the universities of 
Chicago and Oxford also is at work in Meso¬ 
potamia. Somewhere in the ruins of these sites 
explorers hope to find earlier records of civiliza¬ 
tion, perhaps even earlier than the ancient stone 
tablets going back nearly seven thousand years. 
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"0/2 tAe ROAD to MANDALAY” 


Real Life and Scenes 
Along a Poetic * 

Highway + + 

By RAYMOND FULLER 

S 'RIP the romantic, the senti¬ 
mental, from history, and 
what would be left? Little 
save art — but art is much! 

Architecture, painting, sculpture, 
song; these have sustained us down 
through the years; these are the — 

tokens from which civilization takes its name 
What matter if the Road to Mandalay end 
two hundred miles from where flying fishes could 
possibly play? What boots it if from the old 
Moulmein Pagoda (leagues and leagues from 
Mandalay) one looks eastward upon the Salwin 
River, not sea? How important is it to learn that 
Indian Ocean dawns cannot come up out of China 
across a bay? Let us imagine how Kipling (him¬ 
self a pathfinder and a road builder) may have 
routed Mandalay Road through his dreams. 

The classic road begins, I suspect, at London 



—or at least at Suez, where the 
best and worst are indistinguish¬ 
able. The flying fishes play all the 
way to Colombo and never tire of 
playing all the way from Colombo 
to Rangoon. The sun comes up— 
perhaps like thunder—who knows! 
—out of China's general direction every dawn, 
from Aden to the delta of the Irrawaddy. There 
at Rangoon the terra firma road commences. It 
ends at King Thibaw's crumbling wooden palace, 
the palace of a guileless, wileless child, even 
though the artistic resources of a race were con¬ 
scripted to becarve and decorate it. Up there in 
the heart of Burma, on the great Irrawaddy, at 
the ancient capital upon which the dry season 
scattereth dust like hoar frost over everything, so 
that by moonlight a tropical snow seems to lie 
over it, the end of the Road is reached. 
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The Irrawaddy, like the Nile in Egypt, 
threads through the lifeand civilization of Burma. 
Burma is a long narrow country, with a rising 
and falling river, upon which its grain fields, its 
existence, are dependent. In Burma rice is the 
chief crop and requires much water for irrigation. 
As in all rice countries every drop of water that 
can be had is coaxed out of stream beds and di¬ 
verted over the fields to the very limit of distance 
to which it can be conveyed. Burma, due to 
the wide Irrawaddy, exports rice in prodigious 
amounts, besides feeding millions of people at 
home. Along its low banks, quite as the Nile, 
stand monument after monument of a vigorously 
religious past — the gold-topped, round-based 
pagodas of Buddhist inspiration. Beside it are 
legions of little villages, at many of which river 
steamers touch and go, as they do on the Eternal 
River. And away upstream, in the depths 
of a secluded interior little known to the 
outer world, lie ancient metropolises: 

Ava, Mandalay, Prome, Pegu — the Thebes, 

Philse and Memphis of Upper Burma. 

There are few 
as interesting 
river trips any¬ 
where as the 
week's journey 
from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. But 
now that time 
is computed in 
money there has 
been constructed 
a first-grade 
railway line, 
straight from 
point to point, 
that takes 
there in his sleep 
almost. Twenty 
hours from busy 
Rangoon — now 
become one of 
the world’s great 
seaports, traf¬ 
ficking in teak, 
oil, rubies and 
rice— to quiet, 
contemplative Mandalay 
cloaked in its wrappings of 
piety, memories and dust. 

Twenty hours, but twenty cen¬ 
turies: “long ago and fur 
away." 

Rangoon has a distinctive 
character among Asiatic sea¬ 


port cities. It has gonc'over to the European 
type of city less than have most of its Far Eastern 
colleagues. 

As Paris centers upon its Opera Square, 
Berlin upon its Tiergarten, Cairo upon its Sharia 
el Kamel, so Rangoon pivots about its Shwe 
Dagon. 

Do they call me rich in trade1 
Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drone, 
And watch my silk-clad lovers, man by maid, 
Laugh 'neath my Shwe Dagon. 

This superlative pagoda, not in any sense a 
temple to a god, but a monument to a man's 
spiritual insight, is to Burma, nay, to the whole 
Buddhist world, somewhat as the Middle Ages 
cathedral must have been to its community, a 
religious center and a social meeting ground as 
well. The people’s festivals are celebrated 
beside it; its holidays bring thousands 
there; moonlit nights about its vast ped¬ 
estal attract chattering groups: lovers hand 
in hand, friends also hand in hand, families 
being gay to¬ 
gether. There 
are shows round 
about to watch, 
food to munch, 
sweets to buy, 
music to listen 
to, story tellers 
to be thrilled by, 
prayers and of¬ 
ferings to make 
on these moonlit 
evenings at the 
Shwe Dagon. 

Its towering, 
funnel-shaped, 
conical bulk, 
glowing gold to 
a height of three 
hundred and 
seventy feet, ex¬ 
cept that it now 
has glittering 
electric lights 
around its sum¬ 
mit, symbolizes 
Burma. Its form is purely Bur¬ 
mese, an adaptation or evolu¬ 
tion of the dagobas of Ceylon 
and an intermediate step, archi¬ 
tecturally, toward the storied 
pagoda of China and Japan. 

Eight hairs from the Great 
Teacher's head are relics here: 


NEAR RANGOON ARE COLOS- 
SAL MONUMENTS TO THE 
GREAT GOD BUDDHA 
Forty yeari ago Brltith, not Buddhiat, 
enterprise redeemed them from the jungle. 
All over Burma, In spot! where only the 
elephant hunter or surveyor has been, 
are little groups of pagodas, rich in execu¬ 
tion and elaborate in detail, telling of a 
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small wonder that it has 
come to be sheathed in 
gold plates and gold leaf; 
not strange that the de¬ 
voutly rich from all Bud- 
dhadom have brought countless offerings to its 
priests and have builded over fifteen hundred 
miniature pagodas and shrines around its base. 
As someone has said, these votive structures were 
erected by devotees who find their reward in 
building, not in preserving, them, so that their 
upkeep is ‘‘left to the government of time." The 
pinnacled jungle of them crowd and jostle each 
other in bewildering confusion around a pedi¬ 
ment terrace almost a thousand feet square. 

What of the people along the Road? Three 
outstanding characteristics impress the trav¬ 
eler: the cheerful, self-reliant, leisurely man¬ 


ner of the Burmese; the 
stature of their woman¬ 
hood—quite the highest 
in Asia; and their taste 
and pride in dress. In 
contrast to vast India, westward, where none of 
these conditions obtain, and in contrast to Malay 
pcopleseast and south, the Burmans give evidence 
of being of an altogether different stripe. And 
they are. They are the languorous, emotional 
Malay stock anciently crossed by the sturdier 
Mongolian. Down the Irrawaddy and the Me¬ 
kong, across the Shan states, from southeast 
China, came the influences and strains of the 
Chinese to an indigenous Malay race. 

In his carriage and the graceful swing of his 
walk your Burman strikes a note of dignity, and 
in his delicate features and unexcitable manner 


THE GREATEST “GREAT GOD RUDD" OK ALL 

Tills eighty-foot statue of Ruddha at l’citu wui for generations 
a mound in the tropical forest, loat, foriiottcn. Since ex¬ 
humation, a shed has been built over It against sun and 
rain." There is calm, there is reassurance in these giant features 
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exhibits the 
ve and he 
idsome they 


inch cabbage cigar, 
in high cheekbone that the Burmese 
reveal kinship with the Orientals; 
by that smile one would guess it. 
The law of the Chino-Japanese is 
"an eye for an eye and a smile for a 
smile.” They meet your level-eyed, 
we-are-equal gaze with one of simi- 

“Silk-clad lovers,” lovers of silk, 
the Burmans are too. The outside 
world hears little of 
Burma silks and secs less 
of them. For the de- 

homijTheyJreVa 


Burma does not “raise” the silk but gets 
it in raw skeins from China. Along the 
latter end of the Road, and up at Manda¬ 
lay especially, the simple, well-worn 
hand looms do the rest. One cannot call 
them primitive looms, for the adjective 
implies crudity of product and clumsi¬ 
ness in operation, neither of which de¬ 
fects can be ascribed to them. They are 
the same all-wooden, use-polished, gen- 
erations-old affairs that nearly all Asiatic 
peoples inherit for weaving. They stand 
out under the trees or at doorways along 
the dust-fogged, shady Mandalay streets, 
and they glint back kaleidoscopic patch 
pictures as one passes. Bright scarlets, 
shining canaries, greens, blues, colored 
in both woof and warp, 
sharply stand out from 
the nooks where the looms 
stand. One is reminded of 
the dazzling beauty that 
glows from out the mud- 
floored, mud-walled 
hutches of Canton, from 
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looms where silent Chinamen spin out 
their unmatchable cerises and peacock 
blues, except that the Burman weaver 
mixes his colors riotously, and his pat¬ 
terns tend much toward plaid effects. And 
then, also, Burmese silks are produced only 
in narrow widths, for these silk-clad lovers 
are slender folk, and male and female wind 
them closely around the hips. 

Along the Road the elephants still toil 
piling up teak logs in the jungles of Upper 
Burma. The great, patient creatures are 
the longshoremen of Rangoon and Prome. 
"Pilin' teak,” clearing land, ditching and 
hauling, elephants hold their own with 
British motor trucks. A symbol of Burma, 
as in Burma they symbolize wisdom and 
cunniftg. Land of long-haired men, clear¬ 
skinned women, clinging 
silks, pagodas, elephants, 
you are the reason why: 

If you've 'card the East a- 

You won't never 'eed naught 
else! 
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SHAH JEHAN’S PALACE-FORTRESS, AGRA 
Agra, India, renowned for the Taj Mahal, it alio the site of Shah Jehan's palace-fortress, which 
ia well-nigh comparable to the masterpiece across the river. The emperor constructed this jewel 
of pearly marble and gold spire for the prostrations' and prayers toward Mecca of the Imperial 
household. The.Gem Mosque is small but priceless. Here again (as at the Taj) is exemplified 
the laying "The Moguls built like titans and finished like jewelers.” Within these fantastically 
beautiful walls the deposed shah spent his last days musing upon Mecca to the west, and to the 
east upon the ivory monument to his lost love 
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INCOMPARABLY THE WORLD’S FAIREST STRUCTURE 
lgle, any distance, any elevation, the Taj Mahal li a atone poem. Thia i 
‘‘fragment of enchantment hewn from lucent quarriea of the moon,” 


romance of llhah Jehan and hia first ai 
turc of the land. On the following pa 


lc theme by th 
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He IMMORTALIZED^/* LOVE 

• A A A DDT Ir 


P OETRY, music, 
architecture, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, all 
have drawn in¬ 
spiration from the Taj 
Mahal. Now they are 
putting the romance in¬ 
to motion picture form. 

The first producing done 
in India by Indian di¬ 
rectors, actors and 
photographers elabo¬ 
rates against an ornate 
background this theme 
of Shah Jehan and his 
wife Mumtaz, whose "littlename'’ was Taj-Bibi. 

Mumtaz, lady of destiny, was born in 1591, a 
princess of the ruling royal house. As a child she 
was noted for her extraordinary beauty. Because 
of her royal connections she was selected as the 
betrothed of the elder prince of the realm. At 
twenty she was married to Emperor Jehan. He, 
only a year her elder,' already had had one wife. 
But after Mumtaz, Shah Jehan never took an¬ 
other. In her he found a soul mate, a true love. 

At once he bestowed on the empress the title 
by which ever after she was known, Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal, "the favorite of the palace.” Quite con¬ 
trary to precedent she accompanied her royal lord 
on all his campaigns and travels of state and 
pleasure. Fourteen children she bore to Jehan, 
eight sons and six daughters. Children strength¬ 
ened their affection for each other. Official 
councilors found themselves displaced by a wom¬ 
an; saw their words subordinated to advice and 
suggestions eagerly sought by the monarch from 


the wife of his heart. 

It was during his 
campaign in eastern In¬ 
dia against the Hindu 
king Lodi that Mumtaz 
gave birth to her four¬ 
teenth child, and died in 
a tent in the camp. No 
sooner had he ended his 
campaign in victory— 
as duty demanded—than 
Jehan began plans for 
the erection of a fitting 
tomb to his devoted com¬ 
panion. Ustad Isa, an 
architect of northern India, was chosen. Many 
artists in many crafts added their mites. 

For seventeen years twenty thousand workers 
labored on the Taj Mahal. No sooner was the 
mausoleum near completion than the emperor 
had plans drawn for a lavish tomb of his own. A 
bridge was to be thrown across the Jumna River, 
on whose right bank the Taj stands, to connect 
with the projected tomb. The announcement of 
this extravagance threw the emperor's dominion 
into revolt. Jehan, deposed, and imprisoned in 
his palace, used to gaze long on the fairylike 
creation his grief had brought into being. Then, 
one day, he too died. 

Beneath the mighty soaring dome of the Taj 
Mahal stands the symbolic casket of state, inlaid 
with precious stones and carved like a jewel box. 
Over it burns an eternal flame. Far below, under 
the pavement, rest side by side Jehan's sarcopha¬ 
gus and the casket that holds the beloved body 
of his Lady of the Palace. 
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a/Tn AU THOR you should 
kno w~ and W H Y 


By GRANT OVERTON 


A Man 
Who Really 
Knows India 



S CARCELY any¬ 
thing is known 
(about E. M. 

Forster beyond 
the facts that E. M. 
stands for Edward 
Morgan; that he was 

bom in 1879 and educated at Cambridge; that he 
is a novelist admired by other novelists for his 
craftsmanship; and that by the evidence of his 
books he has traveled a good deal abroad. And, 
of course, his most notable novel—perhaps his 
finest—shows a knowledge of India such as no 
writer has evidenced since Kipling. 

It is not, however, Kipling's India. It is the 
India of 1916, in a sense the India of Mahatma 
Ghandi. At any rate, the India of subtle but 
sharp racial distinctions, social gulfs, govern¬ 
mental castes and long-drawn-out, unyielding, 
peaceful oppositions and resistances of race to 
race, creed to creed. 

There are three principal Indias: the Hindus, 
who were there first and are still most numerous; 
the Mohammedans, their conquerors and rulers 
until the English came; and the English rulers of 
to-day. And all three are shown in close contact 
in "A Passage to India.” 

Instead of an artificial or melodramatic 
action, E. M. Forster builds his whole book 
around a single experience that befalls an Eng¬ 
lishwoman who has come out to India to marry a 
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young English official. 
She goes on an excur¬ 
sion to see the Malabar 
caves. Afterward she 
insists that a Moham¬ 
medan, a young and 
well-educated physi¬ 
cian, insulted her. His public trial is to be an 
occasion for teaching the subject peoples their 
place; but at the crisis of the trial the English¬ 
woman retracts her story and the whole affair 
has to be hushed up as much as possible. The 
English are mortified and their prestige is low¬ 
ered; the Mohammedans and even tfie Hindus 
take to themselves a corresponding self-impor- 

Not much of a story, yet every page is absorb¬ 
ing because of Forster’s amazing insight into the 
minds and hearts of all three races; because he 
shows the possibilities of friendships between 
individuals of different races and creeds and 
where the barriers fall that cut off friend from 
friend. If you would know what India is like to¬ 
day, if you are interested in looking into the 
seeds of destiny that are being sown in that 
strange soil, read “A Passage to India.” 

And if you would know the work of a novel¬ 
ist of skill and distinction read not only that 
book but also such other novels of Forster's as 
“Howard's End,” “A Room with a View” and 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread.” 
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The LAST PEACE PIPE 


By DONALD CADZOW 


I N THE summer of 1915 the last peace pipe of 
the western Indians came into the possession 
of a New York collector. No more will the 
sacred calumet be employed as a passport by 
tribal emissaries; no more will it be featured in 
ceremonies to conciliate hostile nations and 
conclude peace. The great pipe of the Crees was 
found in the Touchwood Hills, in the keeping 
of an old Indian woman named Makestukwam, 
widow of Atos, who had been its official custo¬ 
dian and who was but recently deceased. Ar¬ 
rangements had been made by the old lady to 
return it to the Great Spirit, Manito, and the 
powers who instigated its creation. The pipe- 
stem was to be carried far into the bush and left 
on the ground to decay. But first the legatee 
had to obtain permission from four old men of a 
certain society to make the disposal. It was 
while the widow of Atos was traveling from one 
reserve to another in an effort to obtain this per¬ 
mission that the writer heard of the proposed 
destruction of the calumet. Makestukwam 
was finally found and persuaded to place the 
precious “pipestem of peace" in the custody of 
the Museum of the American Indian, New York. 

When I first saw the calumet it was hanging 
on a tripod behind the old Indian’s tent, and 
was carefully wrapped in cloth and buckskin. 

Every morning, as far back 
as the oldest man in the Cree 
tribe could remember, this 
bundle had been placed with an 
invocation on a tripod in the rear 
of its custodian's tepee, with the 
mouthpiece toward the rising 
sun. At noon it was turned half¬ 
way around; in summer the mouth¬ 
piece was toward the north; in winter 
toward the south. As the sun dropped 
below the horizon it was removed 
to the tepee, and under no circum- 
stances was it ever allowed to touch / 
the ground. /••• 

The wooden stem of this highly 
revered ceremonial pipe is made of a / 
green ash sprout about forty inches 
long. Attached to it are tufts of red 


horsehair, and the heads of six Northern wood¬ 
peckers, with the beaks turned back upon the 
red crest. This is to symbolize the holding down 
of anger, for the red crest of this bird by nature 
rises when it is angry. When the tribe went to 
war the sinew was cut and the crest allowed to 
rise. The end of the stem is covered by the neck 
of a loon, symbolizing the land, water and sky, 
where the loon is at home. Eight eagle plumes 
are threaded so as to form a fan. 

Of all the formal rites in which the stem 
was used, it was that of making peace that 
gave the pipe its name. After negotiations with 
the enemy had been opened with the exchange 
of gifts of tobacco, the keeper and his bearers 
gave a feast, at which the stem and a newly 
made bowl were present. After the feast the 
keeper and his men set out carrying the bundle. 
When they made camp a ceremony was held, 
and they prayed to Manito and the four direc¬ 
tions to bless their undertaking, touching the 
bundle with both hands at each supplication. 

The enemies’ camp was approached from 
the rear by the bearers, where ambassadors from 
the camp were met. Upon acceptance of the 
bundle, it was opened by the keeper. A circle 
of ambassadors and bearers was formed, and 
the pipe filled and lighted, prayers were said, 
and the pipe passed in regular right to left 
rotations, first to an enemy, and then to a Cree. 
Each man puffed four times on the pipe, once 
for each cardinal point. Songs were sung, and 
a dance performed by the bearers. At its con¬ 
clusion the matters over which the tribes were 
at war were arbitrated and peace made. 

The fierce fighting Cree Indians of 
the Northwest will fight no more. 
Their war drums are stilled, and in¬ 
stead of following the war trail 
the young men of the tribe are fol¬ 
lowing the plow. The old men 
sit in their tents boasting 
of brave deeds in battle, 
and three thousand miles 
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MOCCAS 

T HE moccasin, the aboriginal footgear of 
the North American Indian tribes, “is 
something more than a shoe; it is a token, 
a fetish, a symbol.” 

But, like the Chinese weavers of rugs, who 
are gradually adopting patterns gleaned from 
American mail-order catalogues, so the Indians, 
after years of contact with civilization, are 
adopting the white man’s patterns, his flowers, 
crosses, rosettes and scrolls. To-day the Indians 
of one reservation go visiting the Indians of an¬ 
other reservation. They attend tribal powwows. 
Western roundups. All this means the breaking 
down of the old tribal arts and crafts and ancient 
symbolism. 

The fur-lined moccasin of the modern Eski¬ 
mo is fashioned out of buckskin or moosehide. 
In color it is a rich warm brown, obtained by 
sewing the skins up in a bag and smoking them 
in a smudge from decayed wood. This accounts 
for the smoky fragrance of the Eskimo moc¬ 
casin. The top is made of brown sealskin from 
the hair seal and trimmed along the edge with 
soft fur and notched leather representing moun¬ 
tain peaks. The short mukluks of the 
Eskimo are made from reindeer hide, 
fluted around the toes by the Eskimo 
women who chew it into shape with 
their strong teeth. The soles of the Sioux 
moccasins are hard, stiff buckskin, shaped 
to the feet, and their tops are solidly 
woven with beads. 

The decorative art of the old-time 
Indian moccasin was a combination of 
literature, pictorial art, symbolism and 
tribal superstitions. The artist, usually a woman, 
wrought in pigments, quills or beads, picturing 
the common objects of her everyday life, or paid 
tribute to the superstitions of her tribe, the great 
forces of life and death, the sun, moon and stars, 
the air, the wind in the trees, 
her individual whims and fan¬ 
cies. No dictator of fashion 
stood looking over her bronze 
shoulder commanding that her 
moccasin be thus and so. 

In one of the Plains tribes 
over four hundred distinctly 
different decorative symbols were 
used, none of which would be 
duplicated or even interpreted 
by other tribes. With no roads, 
no transportation, no telegraph 


IN LORE 

By HARRIET GEITHMANN 


THREE TYPES OF INDIAN BEADED 
MOCCASIN 

Upper and lower, Cheyenne; middle, Sioux 

or telephone lines, no newspapers, 
no mail, there was little or no com¬ 
munication between tribes, hence 
the originality and individuality 
in their decorative arts. Among 
the nomadic Arapahoes one finds 
symbols of the dragonfly, the crawfish, the scor¬ 
pion, theworm, the caterpillar, the centipede and 
the butterfly, also the bear's foot and the human 
eye. In the Northwest a wavy line meant shade 
of a tree and with other tribes living east of the 
Rockies it represented the snake. The art of the 
Sioux had nothing in common with that of the 
Siwash. Different symbols stood for the same 
things with various tribes. 

The Blackfeet, Cheyennes, Ojibways and 
Arapahoes all belong to the Algonquian stock 
and yet the models and decorative features of 
their moccasins are all entirely different 
and individualistic. Each tribe created 
its own decorative art and symbolism. 
Each one of their moccasins “is a law 
unto itself, an individual creation of the 

Moccasin materials were chiefly moose- 
hide, buckskin, deer skin, reindeer skin, 
buffalo skin, and when these fabrics 
disappeared cowhide was substituted. 
Environment and location have governed 
moccasin fabrics, models and decoration. The 
Hopi and Navaho Indians protected their 
feet against the bristling cacti with rawhide 
soles hammered with infinite patience until 
they rolled up at the edge. The buffalo hunt¬ 
ers and the pure tribes of the plains, rovers 
all, who lived in portable tepees and lodges, 
produced moccasins with stout rawhide soles, 
while the Pawnees, who were content to “stay 
put” in their earth-covered lodges, wore moc¬ 
casins with soft, pliable soles. Tribal moccasins 
in the Northern woods were soft-soled for snow- 
shoeing, with high ankle-flaps to keep out the 

To-day moccasins are sold by the thousands in 
American shops, but most of them are factory 
made and beaded by Indians in various parts of 
the continent. 
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Is your money safe? Are you sure? 

Does it earn 

H OW can you be sure that . Find out the fundamental 

you are securing the best 1 / 7 reasons why the house that of- 

in mortgage investments? How 1 1 l L » fers real estate bonds should 

can you guard positively against / back its recommendations with 



= Adair Realty . 

"S.?xs“ (S-Trust Co. Tounded 1805 o™*** 


SIXTY YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO ADAIR INVESTORS WITHOUT LOSS 
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When Making a 
Light Was No Light 
Matter 




Diftinftive Woven ^urniturej 
In Reach of Every Family 

Not until you have seen Lloyd Loom Furniture at your dealer’s, 
and later begin to enjoy its exclusive comforts in your home, will 
you get any idea of its desirability. 
























ADVENTURE LAND ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 
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Answers by Dr. Cadman 
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Pirating Shakespeare 
and Others 




T71VERYB0DY knows that value 
Hi commands its price. It is equally 
true that price is not determined by 
quality alone, but also by local con¬ 
ditions. Thus, the price you get for 
your investment money, namely in¬ 
terest, depends on local conditions 
where your security is located. 

cheaper at the grove than the same 
crate in the Northern market; a fine 
diamond costs more on Fifth Avenue 
than in Africa, though the quality is 

Philadelphia than in New York; labor 
hire is cheaper in central Europe 
than in America. Everything varies 
in price, quality for quality , where 
local conditions vary. Transporta¬ 
tion, import duty, supply and de¬ 
mand, living expenses—local condi- 

Today conditions local to Florida 
permit investors to get 8% on first 
mortgage security, on precisely the 
security which in other sections of. 
the country yields only 5M% or 6%. 
Because Florida is developing faster 
than local capital can accumulate, 
8% is offered for outside capital. 

There are five definite reasons why, 
at this time, conditions so favor the 
investor that 8% is obtainable on 
solid, first mortgage security in Flor¬ 
ida. Let us send you a free booklet 
plainly setting forth these five rea¬ 
sons. Youassumenoobligationbyin- 
vestigating. Mail the coupon today. 


k Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% . 

Trust Company of Florida 
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A Sidelight on “Mr. Lo’ 







































































The “Gentle” Critic 
of the Past 



FREE 1926 ATLAS w ™ 


55 . Webster’s 
New International Dictionary 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 

Only a “dick” of a second—and the story 
is yours for the years. 

All seasons invite your Kodak—spring is 

insistent. 

Autographic Kodaks, up—at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., ne Kodak city 









Don't delay the pleasure of smoking 
Lucky Strike — learn now what 
It’s Toasted" really means to you 


LUCKY STRIKE 
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